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AUTHOR:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Aurel  Fondos 

TITLE:  Moldavian  Crisis  Response:  A  Strategic  Concept  for  Effective  Inter-ministerial 

Operations 

FORMAT:  Strategy  Research  Project 

DATE:  10  March  2004  PAGES:  27  CLASSIFICATION:  Unclassified 

This  paper  examines  policy  development  and  strategy  formulation  at  the  strategic  level  for  the 
government  of  Moldova.  The  paper  analyzes  the  Moldavian  inter-ministerial  and  department 
strategic  decision  making  and  proposes  improvements  to  the  existing  organizations,  doctrine 
and  processes.  The  paper  highlights  the  current  inter-ministerial  and  department  relationships 
and  uses  several  Moldavian  Armed  Forces  (MAF)  processes  as  a  template  to  propose  changes 
in  how  crises  are  managed  at  the  inter-ministerial  level  for  the  full  range  of  possible  mission 
environments  such  as  counterterrorism,  MOOTW,  natural  disasters,  and  UN  and  NATO 
support.  The  paper  proposed  the  following  reforms:  the  refinement  of  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Supreme  Security  Council  (SSC);  the  establishment  of  an  inter-ministerial 
Monitoring  Operating  Agency  to  assist  the  SSC  and  monitor  national  and  international  strategic 
and  operational  environments;  the  development  of  inter-ministerial  authoritative  doctrine  to 
guide  both  the  chain  of  authority  and  specify  the  roles  and  missions  for  various  strategic  crisis 
responses;  and  the  institutional  adoption  of  a  inter-ministerial  Crises  Action  Planning  Process 
with  a  corresponding  standard  format  for  Supreme  Security  Council  Directives  (SSCD). 
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MOLDAVIAN  CRISIS  RESPONSE:  A  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT  FOR  EFFECTIVE  INTER-MINISTERIAL 

OPERATIONS 


On  November  9,  1989  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  to  the  onslaught  of  capitalism,  democracy  and 
freedom.  “The  Fall”  struck  the  ocean  of  former  Soviet  Republics  like  a  title  wave:  carrying  with 
its  surge  of  independence  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  the  challenges 
of  self-governance.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  June  1990,  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Chisinau 
announced  Moldavian  independence.  A  year  later,  on  27  August  1 991 ,  Moldova  achieved 
formal  independence.  Since  that  watershed  event,  Moldova  has  been  awash  in  difficulties  as  it 
struggles  to  transition  to  a  market  economy,  democracy  and  self-governance.  Nowhere  has 
this  struggle  manifested  itself  more  than  in  the  strategic  direction  of  the  country.  Beset  by 
internal  economic  problems  and  undermined  by  the  breakaway  left-bank  region  of  Transnistria 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Transdnestrian  Republic),  the  government  has  struggled  to 
develop  efficient  internal  organizations  and  processes  while  simultaneously  managing  on-going 
routine  affairs  and  internal  crises.  Nevertheless,  Moldavian  future  development  depends  on 
the  continuing  maturation  of  its  democratic  institutions  together  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  efficient  and  effective  processes  and  procedures  for  addressing  its  current 
and  future  national  strategic  challenges. 

This  paper  examines  policy  development  and  strategy  formulation  at  the  strategic  level  for 
the  government  of  Moldova  (GOM).  The  Moldavian  inter-ministerial  and  department  (unified 
action)  systems  and  processes  are  examined  and  proposals  made  to  improve  the  existing  Crisis 
Action  Planning  (CAP)  structure  within  the  Moldavian  government.  The  paper  highlights  the 
current  inter-ministry  relationships  focusing  on  the  Moldavian  Armed  Force  (MAF)  and  possible 
crises  responses  to  the  full  range  of  possible  mission  environments:  counterterrorism, 

MOOTW,  natural  disasters,  and  UN  and  NATO  support.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  proposal 
to  establish  necessary  Moldavian  governmental  organizations  and  processes  necessary  to 
conduct  effective  CAP  and  manage  strategic  responses.  The  analysis  determined  the  need  to 
establish  an  overarching  organization  responsible  for  monitoring  the  world  and  regional 
situations  that  would  begin  the  decision  making  process,  conduct  initial  assessment  of  the  crisis 
situation,  identify  the  lead  ministry  for  subsequent  planning  sessions  and  eventually  publish 
implementing  guidance  in  the  form  of  a  Supreme  Security  Council  Directive  (SSCD).  Moreover, 
the  paper  proposes  the  development  of  inter-ministerial  authoritative  doctrine,  and  the 
institutionalization  of  a  military-like  Crises  Action  Planning  (CAP)  process  designed  to  produce 
strategic  guidance  in  a  standardized  format. 


THE  CURRENT  STRATEGIC  DECISION  MAKING  APPARATUS. 


Strategic  decision-making  is  a  compiex  activity  and  within  Moidova,  it  faiis  essentiaiiy  on  the 
Supreme  Security  Councii  (SSC)  to  serve  as  the  coordinator  for  the  principai  participants  in  the 
nationai  security  and  foreign  poiicy  decision-making  process.  These  inciude  the  Ministries  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Defense,  Internai  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Justice,  and  the  Departments  of 
Informationai  Security,  Frontier  Troops  and  Exceptionai  Situations.  Strategic  guidance, 
formuiated  and  issued  at  the  highest  ieveis  of  the  nationai  ieadership  (SSC  and  the  Moidavian 
government),  is  deveioped  within  a  system  that  has  specific  participants,  structures,  and 
processes. 

THE  SUPREME  SECURiTY  COUNCIL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Supreme  Security  Council  (SSC)  was  established  in  March  1992,  as  an  advisory 
agency  under  the  President.  It  acts  according  to  the  policies  approved  by  the  head  of  state.  The 
primary  mission  of  the  SSC  is  to  assist  the  President  and  develop  policy  guidance  for  his 
approval  that  directs  all  governmental  ministries  in  ensuring  national  security. '  However,  the 
SSC  does  not  possess  any  real  power  or  ways  to  impose  its  policies  on  the  agencies  (including 
the  military). 

The  SSC  Secretariat  normally  prepares  policies  on  various  issues  of  interest  and  import 
for  the  President.  These  policies  include  matters  for  discussion  at  SSC  meetings  that  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  success  or  failure  of  strategies  across  a  broad  range  of  ministries.  The 
Standing  Parliamentary  Commission  for  Military  Issues  and  State  Security,  set  up  by  legislative 
authorities,  supervises  military  activities.  Its  responsibilities  and  authority  include  powers  to 
monitor  and  oversee  national  security  and  defense  policies,  defense  budgeting,  and  the 
procurement  and  sales  of  armaments  and  military  hardware.^  The  Supreme  Security  Council, 
currently  composed  of  the  Prime-Minister,  Ministries  of  Defense,  Foreign  Affairs,  Internal  Affairs, 
Finance,  and  other  designated  cabinet  officials,  is  the  major  organization  charged  with 
formulating,  approving,  and  publishing  strategic  directives  (guidance)  at  the  national  level.® 
Because  each  administration  determines  the  membership,  process  and  procedures  for  national 
decision-making,  it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  a  crisis,  the  personalities  involved,  and  the 
types  of  decisions  required.  Within  this  ad  hoc  framework,  the  SSC  system  is  constantly  being 
modified  and  adjusted  to  accommodate  the  multitude  of  variables  for  each  crisis. 
Notwithstanding  the  situational  differences,  each  new  administration  usually  develops  its  own 
standardized  internal  processes  and  procedures  as  it  responds  to  emerging  crisis  and  develops 
applicable  plans  and  policies.  The  resulting  “strategic  guidance”  varies  substantially  in  form. 
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content  and  specificity  from  one  administration  to  another  and,  within  a  given  administration, 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  Standardization,  if  ever  achieved,  is  done  so  tangentiaiiy  through  the 
experience  and  repetition  of  the  ad  hoc  pianning  process. 

AGENCIES  (MINISTRiES  AND  DEPARTMENTS)  TASKED  IN  CRISIS  RESPONSES. 

The  SSC  is  the  soie  governmentai  organization  that  can  pubiish  directives  to  aii 
government  ministries.  The  participating  government  ministries  and  departments  (inter-ministry 
working  groups)  respond  to  the  SSC  and,  in  turn,  deveiop  pians  and  direct  their  subordinate 
organizations  in  the  execution  of  their  portions  of  the  strategy.  When  guidance  is  incompiete, 
ministries  must  independentiy  formuiate  their  internai  impiementing  instructions  that  may 
diverge  from  the  strategic  concept.  Additionaiiy,  incompiete  guidance  may  cause  subordinate 
organizations  to  seek  ciarifying  or  more  detaiied  instructions  thus  deiaying  or  hindering  timeiy 
actions.  Thus,  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  operations  become  reiiant  upon  the  internai 
communications  channeis  of  the  various  ministries  controliing  and  monitoring  their  subordinate 
structures  from  the  capitai  down  to  the  operating  eiements  in  the  fieid.  In  this  framework,  unity  of 
effort  among  ministries  is  neariy  impossibie  due  to  the  diverse  organizations,  disparate 
operationai  pianning  procedures  and  differing  communications  channeis.  As  an  initiai  step  to 
achieving  the  “unified  effort”  of  the  muitipie  ministries,  Moidova  pubiished  the  “Concept  of 
Nationai  Security.” 

“The  Concept  of  Nationai  Security”,  outiines  the  iayered  organizations  of  the  Supreme 
Security  Councii  System  (see  Figure  1).  As  previousiy  indicated,  the  Supreme  Security  Councii 
Staff  is  the  highest  ievei  within  the  system  and  is  composed  of  the  governmentai  Ministers. 
Responding  to  it  and  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  are  both  the  Inter-Ministry  Working 
Group  (composed  of  the  Minister  Deputies)  and  the  Working  Groups  (composed  of  iower 
Ministry  Officiais).  These  decision-making  bodies  interact  and  respond  to  crises  according  to 
estabiished  procedures.  Figure  2  depicts  the  iines  of  direction,  supervision  and  coordination  for 
most  strategic  poiicymaking  activities  and  refiects  the  rather  convoiuted  and  redundant  poiicy 
formuiation  process  at  the  nationai  ievei. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUPREME  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SYSTEM  ACTIVITIES 
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FIGURE  1 .  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SUPREME  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SYSTEM 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INTER  -  MINISTERIAL  WORKING  GROUPS 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  MOLDOVAN  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  FOR  CRISIS  RESPONSE. 

Inter-ministry  cooperation  during  crises  represents  a  major  deveiopment  for  the  Moidovan 
Armed  Forces  (MAF).  Severai  years  ago,  the  Directorate  of  Operations,  Main  Staff  of  the 
Moidavian  Army  (one  of  the  components  of  the  MAF),  initiated  deveiopment  of  a  new  concept 
for  response  to  the  fuii  range  of  possibie  mission  environments:  counterterrorism,  MOOTW, 
naturai  disasters,  and  UN  and  NATO  support.  Those  requirements  emanated  from  the  internai 
and  externai  (woridwide)  operationai  and  strategic  environments.  Flowever,  foiiowing  the 
terrorist  strikes  on  the  Worid  T rade  Center  (9/1 1 )  in  New  York  City,  USA  and  as  a  consequence 
of  a  corresponding  Presidentiai  decision,  the  Nationai  Army  and  other  components  of  the 
Moidavian  Armed  Forces  received  very  iimited  roies  in  the  counter-terrorism  mission  area. 
Instead,  other  agencies  and  departments  were  tasked  and  assumed  roiis  that  were  not  optimai 
for  their  organizations.^  Consequentiy,  the  roies,  missions  and  ministry  resources  wiil  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  accommodate  both  the  diminished  role  of  the  MAF  and  the  increased 
responsibilities  for  other  governmentai  ministries  in  this  mission  area.  This  sudden  change  is 
symptomatic  of  Moidovan  unpredictabie  responses  to  emerging  crises. 

At  the  nationai  ievei,  the  nationai  security  issues  that  have  faced  Moidova  in  recent  years 
have  been  increasingiy  compiex,  requiring  both  inter-  ministeriai  coordination  and  cooperation. 
Unfortunateiy,  the  Moidova  Government  has  not  effeotiveiy  met  these  chailenges.  Part  of  the 
probiem  lies  in  the  inefficient  and  rudimentary  strategic  decision  making  process  and 
procedures  that  inciuded  convoiuted  iines  of  authority  and  responsibiiity,  overiap  and 
redundancy  in  many  functionai  areas  and  an  absence  in  representation  or  expertise  in  many 
others.  This  process  is  aiso  compiicated  by  an  inherent  mistrust  of  the  participating  ministries, 
poor  internai  and  externai  communications,  disparate  organizationai  cuitures  and  institutionai 
intransigence  founded  many  times  on  unreasonabie  or  irrationai  parochial  self-serving 
interests.® 

Within  this  planning  construct,  a  general  standardized  strategic  decision-making  process 
has  begun  to  emerge  with  attendant  deficiencies.  For  instance,  as  crisis  situations  develop, 
SSC  members,  accompanied  by  their  working  groups,  initiate  the  decision-making  process  with 
an  assessment  of  the  crisis.  However,  during  this  phase  (which  on-occasion  can  be  of  rather 
lengthy  duration)  no  agency  is  charged  with  monitoring  crisis  development.®  This  causes  the 
assessment  to  continually  lag  behind  the  operational  and  strategic  situation. ..sometimes 
significantly.  Additionally,  during  some  crisis  responses,  the  SSC  would  designate  a  lead 
ministry  that  had  little  or  no  experience  or  resources  to  adequately  address  the  crisis.'®  Both 
these  difficulties  are  symptomatic  of  the  SSC’s  lack  of  “real-time”  information  on  the  developing 
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crisis  and  iack  of  knowiedge  of  the  roies,  mission,  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  appropriate 
response  ministries.  This  was  especially  evident  in  recent  Moldavian  responses  to  internal 
natural  disasters."  Both  deficiencies  could  be  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
level  inter-ministerial  “Monitoring  Operations  Agency”  (MOA)  that  could  both  monitor  the  crisis 
and  collect  and  feed  information  into  the  SSC  on  the  capabilities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
candidate  response  ministries.  This  will  be  addressed  in  greater  detail  later  in  the  paper. 

Another  major  problem  is  the  wide  differences  in  the  ministries  internal  operational 
planning  procedures  (OPP)  and  communications  channels.  Once  the  SSC  has  published  its 
strategic  directive,  there  is  a  large  difference  in  how  each  of  the  ministries  develops,  writes  and 
issues  supporting  guidance  for  that  directive.  The  Ministry  of  Defense,  for  example,  has  specific, 
well-defined  internal  OPP  that  address  both  deliberate  planning  and  the  crisis-action  process  as 
well  as  detailed  reporting  requirements  that  facilitate  control.  Also,  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
(MOD)  has  well  developed  standardized  formats  for  issuing  strategic  military  direction  to  the 
National  Army  Commander.  At  nearly  every  lower  level,  this  format  is  the  basis  for  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  in  support  of  that  guidance;  it  is  trained  in  every  military  school,  known  by 
virtually  every  military  member  and  is  routinely  followed  at  every  echelon.  It  assures  guidance 
is  carried  all  the  way  down  to  the  level  where  tasks  are  actually  accomplished.^^ 

Conversely,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  despite  having  a  formal  organization  and 
specific  message  protocols,  has  no  established  format  for  issuing  directives  regarding 
diplomatic  policies  and  strategies  in  support  of  the  national  guidance.'®  Other  participating 
government  and  nongovernmental  agencies  may  have  neither  formal  organizational  structures 
nor  standard  communications  procedures.  Consequently,  MOD  activities  are  much  easier  to 
direct  and  monitor,  while  other  agencies  may  or  may  not  have  adequate  chains  of  authority, 
communications,  or  reporting  systems.  These  disparate  organizational  characteristics  are 
aggravated  by  diverse  agency  cultures,  philosophies,  goals,  organizational  differences,  political 
agendas,  and  competing  policies  that  all  serve  to  preclude  voluntary  cooperation.  Thus,  the 
current  coordination  of  the  various  ministries  and  national  organizations  relies  on  a  fragmented 
system  with  poor  or  outdated  situational  awareness,  reluctant  or  misguided  participation,  and 
disparate  and/or  fragmented  lines  of  communications. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVING  UNIFIED  ACTION  FOR  INTER-MINISTRY  CRISIS 
RESPONSES. 

As  previously  mentioned,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  structure  above  the  governmental 
agencies  as  a  subdivision  of  SSC  with  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  regional  and  strategic 
environment  and  providing  information  on  the  appropriate  response  ministries.  This  capability 
does  not  currently  exist  within  the  Moldova  government.  With  the  increased  frequency  of  non¬ 
state  threat  activities  such  as  terrorism,  organized  crime,  drug  cartels,  etc.,  together  with  the 
need  to  monitor  and  respond  to  potential  natural  disasters,  there  is  a  real  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national-level  24-hour  a  day/7-days  a  week  monitoring  agency.  The  Moldova 
Armed  Forces  possesses  the  organizational  experience  to  use  as  a  foundation  for  both  the 
monitoring  agency  and  associated  crisis  action  processes.  Implementing  the  inter-ministry 
crisis  response  system  should  follow  a  five-step  process. 

The  first  step  should  be  the  formation  of  a  Monitoring  Operations  Agency  (MOA)  inside 
SSC  manned  with  personnel  from  Ministers  of  Defense,  Foreign  Affairs,  Internal  affairs  and  the 
Departments  of  Informational  Security  and  Exceptional  Situations.  This  agency  should  provide  a 
crisis  action  focal  point  to  the  President/Commander-in-Chief  and  other  members  of  the  SSC. 
The  MOA  would  monitor  the  world,  regional  and  national  environments,  track  and  maintain 
communications  with  the  principal  Ministers  and  their  Deputies,  make  decisions  on  the 
notification  of  specific  members  of  the  SSC  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  event  or  crisis, 
and  provide  situational  updates  of  emerging  or  evolving  crises  as  they  occur.  Upon  direction  of 
the  President  or  appropriate  SSC  member,  the  MOA  would  initiate  Crisis  Action  Planning  (CAP). 
As  a  minimum  this  would  include  notification  of  the  appropriate  Ministry  and  SSC  principal,  and, 
upon  direction  of  the  President,  the  formation  or  the  assembling  of  the  SSC. 

The  second  step  is  to  establish  an  effective  chain  of  authority  to  guide  inter-ministerial 
action  and  the  associated  communications  channels  to  implement  the  policies  developed  by  the 
SSC.  Since  the  President  is  ill  suited  to  personally  manage  every  aspect  of  every  crisis 
response,  the  system  needs  to  function  without  his  constant  intervention.  This  requires  the 
establishment  of  an  authoritative  ministerial  hierarchy,  provisions  for  designating  the  lead 
ministry  at  the  national  level,  and  the  publication  of  standard  or  doctrinal  “supporting”  and 
“supported”  ministry-level  relationships  to  guide  all  ministry  involvement  and  participation. 
Because  of  the  implications  of  these  doctrinal  relationships,  there  may  be  resistance  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  hierarchy  as  the  ministries  may  view  themselves  as  “one  among 
equals”  for  all  crisis  responses.  However,  unity  of  action  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
subordination  of  participating  ministries  to  a  lead  ministry.  This  includes  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
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who  may  be  in  a  supporting  roie  for  many  types  of  crises.  Nevertheiess,  the  head  of  the  iead 
ministry  shouid  act  with  the  authority  of  the  President  to  maintain  organizationai  discipiine, 
define  responsibiiities  of  participating  ministries,  and  insure  compiiance  to  the  appropriate 
concept  defined  in  the  SSC  strategic  guidance.  In  some  cases,  the  iead  minister  wiii  discover 
that  resistance  and  disagreement  are  based  on  a  iack  of  communications  and  information.  This 
shouid  be  overcome  by  improved  information  dissemination  through  the  MOA.  However,  part  of 
the  SSC  system  shouid  include  specific  procedures  for  the  rapid  resoiution  of  ministeriai 
disagreements  at  the  iowest  possibie  ievei  with  the  President  being  the  uitimate  arbiter  of  any 
unresoived  issue. 

The  third  step  is  to  buiid  an  inter-ministry  crisis  response  doctrine  for  simiiar  “type”  crises. 
This  wouid  inciude  the  deveiopment  of  a  standard  set  of  reiated  objectives  for  the  “type”  of 
crisis,  and  define  the  roies  and  missions  for  key  ministeriai  participation.  The  doctrine  wouid 
provide  an  authoritative  guide  for  crisis  responses  and  address:  operating  principies;  potentiai 
resource  aiiocation  or  empioyment;  iegai  impiications  or  constraints;  the  creation  or  activation  of 
appropriate  executing  organizations  to  inciude  the  formation  and  depioyment  of  an  initiai 
assessment  team;  reserve  key  decision  authority  to  the  President  or  lead  minister;  and  identify  a 
menu  of  possibie  issues  for  SSC  consideration  during  actuai  crisis  management.  Defining  and 
agreeing  on  the  possibie  ministeriai  roies  and  responsibiiities  before  an  actuai  crisis  aiiows  for 
objective  anaiysis  and  rationai  decision  making  outside  the  usuai  time-sensitive  and  pressured 
crucibie  of  crisis  responses  and  facilitates  the  coordination  and  unity  of  action  of  aii  ministries. 

The  finai  step,  in  the  estabiishment  of  an  effective  SSC  system  to  guide  inter-ministry 
crisis  responses  is  the  deveiopment  of  an  internai  crisis  action  process  and  the  specification  of  a 
format  for  nationai  strategic  guidance.  Here  again,  the  MAP  can  provide  a  tempiate  to  deveiop 
efficient  processes,  procedures  and  formats  to  guide  muiti-ministry  actions. 

THE  MILITARY  CRISIS  ACTION  PLANNING  PROCESS. 

Crisis  Action  Pianning  is  an  inherent  part  of  aii  miiitary  operations  and  can  provide  a 
conceptuai  basis  for  inter-ministeriai  action.  Codifying  pianning  processes  within  the  SSC 
system  affords  severai  advantages:  initialiy  it  focuses  aii  participants  on  an  objective 
assessment  of  the  probiem;  it  requires  the  deveiopment  and  assessment  of  aiternative  strategic 
approaches;  and  it  resuits  in  a  poiiticai  decision  that  aii  responsibie  ministries  and  departments 
had  an  opportunity  to  both  contribute  to  and  understand.  Finaiiy,  it  faciiitates  the  execution  by  aii 
the  participating  ministries  and  departments  because  it  is  seif-disseminating  and  carries  the 
authority  of  the  strategic  decision  maker:  in  this  case  the  President.  Generaiiy,  an  effective  and 
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efficient  inter-ministry  CAP  process  wouid  constitute  the  foiiowing  phases  which  paraiiei  the 
steps  stipuiated  in  US  doctrine.''* 

Phase  I  -  Situation  Deveiopment.  Whatever  iocai,  provinciai  or  nationai  agency  identified 
a  perceived  nationai-levei  crisis  event  wouid  immediateiy  forward  that  information  to  the  MOA 
for  assessment  and  anaiysis.  Based  upon  that  initiai  assessment,  the  MOA  may  direct 
additionai  monitoring  or  contact  the  responsibie  Minister  or  the  President  with  a 
recommendation  to  assembie  the  SSC  for  crisis  action. 

Phase  li  -  Crisis  Assessment.  During  this  stage  the  SSC  wouid  assembie  and  assess  the 
situation  and  determine  if  inter-ministry  action  was  appropriate  and  whether  the  event  warrants 
strategic  action.  Normaiiy,  the  phase  requires  additionai  information,  monitoring  and  fact-finding 
as  the  SSC  struggies  to  get  a  handie  on  the  true  scope  of  the  crisis  and  possibie  aiternative 
responses.  Here  again  the  MOA  wouid  serve  a  vaiuabie  roie  in  coiiecting  information  on  both 
the  possibie  iead  ministries  and  on  the  crisis  itseif. 

Phase  III  -  COA  Development.  Based  upon  the  assessment,  the  SSC  may  develop 
alternative  courses  of  action.  This  couid  inciude  different  strategic  objectives  where  there  may 
be  incongruence  or  confiicts  with  the  possibie  objectives;  different  iead  and  supporting 
ministries  or  departments;  possibie  invoivement,  exciusion  or  request  for  support  from  foreign 
governments;  and/or  different  timing  of  response  actions  among  many  other  factors.  The  SSC 
should  develop  the  COAs  in  enough  detaii  to  permit  an  adequate  comparison  of  both  national 
and  international  impacts  by  aii  invoived  governmentai  ministries  and  departments.  The 
analysis  of  the  supported  and  supporting  ministries  wouid  accompany  the  SSC  recommendation 
to  the  President  for  decision. 

Phase  iV  -  COA  Seiection.  At  this  point,  the  SSC  has  submitted  the  COA  and  the 
associated  ministeriai  anaiysis  to  the  President  for  decision,  it  is  iikeiy  that  the  President  wouid 
caii  a  principais  meeting  to  personaiiy  address  the  major  issues  identified  in  the  anaiysis  and  get 
personai  advice  and  counsei  from  his  inner  staff  and  political  confidants.  Phase  IV  ends  when 
the  President  approves  the  COA  and  the  MOA  reiays  that  decision  to  the  concerned  ministries. 

It  is  reasonabie  that  the  MOA  wouid  pubiish  a  Supreme  Security  Councii  Directive  (SSCD)  that 
would  notify  the  iead  and  supporting  ministries  and  departments  of  the  COA  seiection  together 
with  any  Presidentiai  guidance  captured  during  the  decision  process.  The  format  and  content  of 
this  guidance  is  essentiai  for  effective  strategic  operations  and  is  further  defined  beiow. 

Phase  V  -  Execution  Pianning.  Here  is  where  the  iead  ministry  or  department  wouid 
deveiop  the  detaiied  strategic  concept  for  execution.  Using  the  SSCD  as  a  basis,  the  ministry 
wouid  deveiop  a  detaiied  pian  for  execution.  Likeiy,  the  SSCD  wouid  begin  the  CAP  process  for 
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the  lead  ministry/department  and  follow  the  general  phases  as  outlined  In  at  the  SSC/MOA 
level.  The  lead  ministry’s  detailed  plan  would  Itself  require  coordination  with  the  supporting 
ministries  and  approval  by  the  President  since  it  would  further  define  activities  of  the  other 
governmental  agencies  outside  of  Its  authority.  This  phase  ends  when  the  President  approves 
the  developed  plan  for  execution. 

Phase  VI  -  Execution.  During  this  phase  the  lead  and  supporting  agencies  execute  the 
plan.  Execution  depends  not  only  the  quality  of  the  plan  but  also  on  how  well  the  executing 
ministries  and  departments  can  react  to  changes  In  the  strategic  and  operational  environments. 
Consequently,  successful  crisis  response  requires  continuous  reporting,  accurate  assessments 
and  timely  strategic  decislon-making.  Here  again,  the  MOA  would  play  a  critical  role  in  gathering 
information,  developing  response  concepts,  gaining  Presidential  approval  and  Issuing  guidance 
to  the  supported  and  supporting  ministries  to  respond  to  the  dynamics  of  the  crisis. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  STANDARD  FORMAT  FOR  SUPREME  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
DIRECTIVE  (STRATEGIC  GUIDANCE). 

Complementing  the  development  and  Implementation  of  a  strategic  Inter-mlnisterlal  Crisis 
Action  Process  is  the  establishment  of  a  standard  format  for  the  issuance  of  SSC  strategic 
direction.  Formats  have  long  been  used  In  organizations  to  facilitate  communications.  Formats 
constitute  a  standard  outline  that  encourages  the  “filling  in”  of  key  elements  of  Information 
needed  by  the  recipient  for  like  task  requirements.  Formats  in  and  of  themselves  do  not  assure 
quality  guidance,  however,  they  can  help  to  Insure  that  important  or  essential  Information  is 
provided  to  the  organization  or  leaders  for  specific  types  of  operations  and  activities.  Generally, 
formats  are  developed  from  repetitive  execution  of  similar  tasks  and  “capturing”  of  lessons 
learned  from  the  accomplishment  of  those  tasks  so  that  future  like  operations  can  be  conducted 
more  effectively  and  efficiently.  Formats  also  help  communications  because  they  establish  the 
sequence  and  content  of  the  guidance  in  advance  so  that  both  the  senders  and  receivers  know 
the  elements  and  sequence  of  Information  and  can  cognitively  process  that  Information.  The 
adoption  of  a  standard  format  for  strategic  guidance  by  the  SSC  could  assist  In  the  formulation 
of  a  more  complete  strategy  and  improve  the  comprehension  of  that  strategy  by  the  ministries 
and  departments  required  to  execute  its  contents.^® 

At  the  strategic  level,  the  role  of  comprehensive  formats  Is  even  more  Important  to 
effective  strategic  action.  At  this  level,  the  Inter-relatlonships,  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
participating  ministries  and  departments  are  ill  defined.  Additionally,  the  strategic  environment 
itself  is  complex  and  dynamic.  Consequently,  the  need  for  a  detailed  format  as  a  substitute  for 
standardized  procedures  or  complete  Inter-mlnisterlal  doctrine  Is  critical.  Quality  strategic 
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engagements  will  depend,  in  large  measure,  on  complete  and  comprehensive  guidance 
contained  in  the  SSCD.  Conceptually,  the  elements  of  strategio  guidance  parallel  those 
“functional  areas”  empirically  derived  through  military  operations  and  included  in  the  military’s 
operational  order  formats.  What  is  required  is  to  raise  those  elements  to  the  strategic  inter- 
ministerial  level. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SUPREME  SECURITY  COUNCIL  DIRECTIVE  (STRATEGIC 
GUIDANCE). 

Supreme  Security  Council  Directive  (strategic  guidance)  should  provide  the  necessary 
information  to  the  appropriate  government  ministries,  departments  and  agencies  needed  to  take 
coordinated  action  to  achieve  the  desired  strategic  end  state.  Logically,  this  guidance  should 
address  the  ends,  ways,  and  means  for  strategic  action.  As  a  minimum,  strategic  guidance 
includes  the  purpose  or  “why”  of  the  directed  strategic  activity  together  with  the  strategic 
objectives  or  “what.”  This  constitutes  the  “ends”  of  strategy.  Correspondingly,  the  “ways”  should 
direct  and  synchronize  the  activities  of  the  appropriate  ministries  and  departments  for  employing 
the  “means”  of  diplomatic,  economic,  military,  and  informational  elements  of  power  in  space  and 
time  to  achieve  the  “what”  for  the  stated  purpose  or  “why.”  In  this  way,  a  complete  concept 
answers  the  who,  what,  when,  where,  why,  and  how.  Conceptually,  these  constitute  the  total 
elements  of  a  strategic  concept.^® 

PROPOSED  FORMAT  FOR  SUPREME  SECURITY  COUNCIL  DIRECTIVE  (STRATEGIC 
GUIDANCE). 

Strategic  engagements  are,  by  their  very  nature,  complex  and  profoundly  different. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  standard  format  to  help  assure  quality 
planning.  Since  the  process  at  the  strategic  level  is  typified  by  convoluted  coordination,  political 
infighting,  negotiation  and  compromises  the  establishment  of  a  format  for  the  product  of  that 
process  may  help  overcome  its  inherent  procedural  deficiencies.  Basically,  the  format  can 
“drive”  the  process  in  that  the  writers  are  compelled  to  “fill  in  the  blanks”  to  get  approval  by  the 
responsible  executive:  in  this  case  the  President.  COL  Edward  J.  Filiberti  (US  Army  War 
College  faculty),  in  his  article  on  the  U.S.  strategic  decision-making  process  proposes  a 
standard  format  for  national  strategic  guidance.  His  proposed  format  is  summarized  below  and 
adapted  to  the  proposed  Moldova  SSC  system.  The  proposed  format  includes  eight  elements: 
Strategic  Context;  Engagement  Objectives;  Engagement  Concept;  Marshalling  and  Sustaining 
the  National  Will;  Command  and  Control  and  Organizational  Hierarchy;  Constraints  and  Special 
Authorizations;  Strategy  Review  Criteria;  and  Strategy  Contingency  Options. 
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1.  Strategic  Context.  At  a  minimum,  this  section  shouid  expiain  “why”  an  engagement  is 
being  considered.  It  shouid  highiight  the  event,  opportunity,  or  probiem  that  ied  to  the 
strategic  action  and  why  it  is  sufficientiy  important  for  the  Repubiic  of  Moidova  (RM)  to  act. 
it  shouid  contain  an  assessment  that  provides  an  overview  of  the  entire  strategic  situation 
whiie  addressing  the  major  infiuences  on  RM  aiternatives.  Content  of  this  section  couid 
inciude  RM  nationai  interests  and  vaiues  at  stake,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  threat, 
confiicting  or  competing  nationai  interests  in  other  regions,  and  an  overview  of  the 
expected  responses  of  other  major  actors  who  may  have  significant  interests  in  the  region 
or  crisis. 

2.  Engagement  Objectives.  This  section  wouid  address  “what”  the  engagement  is  to 
accompiish.  It  would  specify  the  selected  strategic  objectives  and  should  logically  follow 
from  the  strategic  context  discussion.  It  also  should  portray  a  clear  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  the  objectives  selected  and  the  underlying  rationale  for  engagement. 
For  example,  an  objective  presented  as  an  “end  state”  condition  would  describe  the  social, 
political,  economic,  military,  and  geographical  status  of  the  nations  to  be  affected  by  the 
engagement.  If  applicable,  this  section  could  include  a  hierarchical  set  of  end  states 
reflecting  optimal  to  satisfactory  completion  conditions  and  an  assessment  of  their 
corresponding  risks.  Desired  or  proposed  end  states  should  resolve  the  problems  or 
realize  the  opportunities  defined  in  the  section  on  Strategic  Context. 

3.  Engagement  Concept.  This  section  would  address  “when,  where,  and  how”  the 
engagement  is  to  occur  and  outline  the  concept  for  achieving  the  specified  objectives.  It 
would  record  the  SSC's  concept  of  how  the  prescribed  objectives  are  to  be  attained.  This 
concept  should  synchronize  all  agencies  in  time  and  space,  coordinating  their  efforts, 
sequencing  phases,  and  establishing  priorities.  When  appropriate,  a  subparagraph  for 
each  agency,  describing  its  assigned  tasks  or  its  unique  role  in  achieving  the  overall 
strategic  objectives,  should  be  included.  This  section  might  also  include  detailed 
instructions  to  the  participating  ministries,  departments  and  agencies.  For  example,  it 
might  address  to  the  military  such  issues  as  increased  readiness,  and  pre-hostility  force 
deployments;  it  might  address  to  intelligence  agencies  a  discussion  of  intelligence  needs, 
in-country  human  intelligence  sources,  and  area  and  opposing  force  analyses;  for  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs  it  might  address  solidifying  the  support  of  allies,  securing  basing 
or  transit  rights,  or  assessing  the  positions  of  other  foreign  nations.  The  foregoing  is  only 
representative  of  the  range  and  variety  of  information  required  when  developing  the 
concept  for  inter-ministerial  agency  responses  to  crises. 

4.  Marshalling  and  Sustaining  the  National  Will.  This  section  would  focus  on  the 
domestic  political  environment.  It  should  outline  the  concept  for  gaining  and  maintaining 
public  support  for  the  strategy.  This  portion  could  assign  supporting  public  affairs  tasks  to 
governmental  agencies  consistent  with  the  strategic  concept.  It  also  could  indicate  those 
aspects  of  the  engagement  that  are  not  releasable  to  the  public  and  establish  the  time  or 
event  that  would  trigger  release  of  certain  specified  information.  Finally,  this  section  should 
assess  the  anticipated  public  response  to  likely  or  expected  incidents  associated  with  the 
execution  of  the  strategic  concept. 

5.  Command  and  Control  and  Organizational  Hierarchy.  This  section  would  establish 
unity  of  effort  for  interagency  planning  and  support  at  the  national  and  international  levels. 
It  would  establish  lines  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  reporting.  It  would  designate  the 
lead  ministry  or  department  for  the  various  phases  of  the  strategic  concept  and  the  event 
or  time  that  determines  when  responsibility  as  lead  agency  transfers. 
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6.  Constraints  and  Special  Authorizations .  This  section  could  specify  any  limitations  on 
normal  agency  prerogatives  and  provide  the  rationale  for  their  imposition.  The  rationale 
should  explain  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect  the  relationship  of  the  prevented  activity  to  the 
predicted  undesirable  outcome.  Finally,  it  would  specify  those  activities  for  which  planning 
and  coordination  have  been  delegated  and  others  for  which  decision  authority  would  be 
withheld  at  the  SSC  level. 

7.  Strategy  Review  Criteria.  This  section  would  establish  specific  and  tangible  criteria  that 
would  initiate  a  reassessment  of  the  strategic  engagement.  It  would  set  timelines  and 
milestones  for  such  a  review,  possibly  indicating  degrees  of  success  or  failure.  This  part 
also  would  specify  measures  of  effectiveness  to  be  used  in  monitoring  and  assessing  the 
performance  of  the  participating  agencies.  Finally,  it  would  articulate  exit  criteria  short  of 
mission  accomplishment  in  terms  of  the  overall  cost,  declining  public  support,  competing 
national  interests,  or  possible  emerging  alternative  threats  to  the  national  security. 

8.  Strategic  Contingency  Options.  This  section  would  address  branches  and  sequels  for 
the  central  strategic  concept.  Branches  are  activities  or  phases  that  pose  a  high  risk  or 
have  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  that  can  be  expected  and  planned  for.  They  outline 
alternative  strategies  that  might  be  pursued  based  upon  changed  circumstances.  Sequels 
are  potential  follow-on  strategies  that  take  into  account  the  possibilities  of  success,  failure, 
or  disengagement  without  a  decision.  Branches  and  sequels  are  necessarily  related  to  the 
strategy  review  criteria.  At  a  minimum,  this  section  would  provide  the  exit  strategy  for  the 
engagement. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  Moldova  moves  into  the  21^*  Century,  it  will  be  faced  with  an  increasing  volatile,  uncertain, 
complex  and  ambiguous  strategic  environment.  Success  will  necessarily  depend  upon  sound 
strategic  decisions  made  by  informed  political  leaders  carried  out  by  well-coordinated  and 
adequately  resourced  government  ministries  and  departments.  The  development  of  effective 
and  efficient  strategic  decision-making  organizations,  systems  and  processes  is  key  to  this 
effort.  The  refinement  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Supreme  Security  Council;  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-ministerial  Monitoring  Operating  Agency  to  assist  the  SSC  and  monitor 
national  and  international  strategic  and  operational  environments;  the  development  of  inter- 
ministerial  authoritative  doctrine  to  guide  both  the  chain  of  authority  and  specify  the  ministerial 
roles  and  missions  for  various  strategic  crisis  responses;  and  the  institutional  adoption  of  a  inter- 
ministerial  Crises  Action  Planning  Process  with  a  corresponding  standard  format  for  Supreme 
Security  Council  Directives  will  all  serve  to  improve  strategic  decision  making  and  immeasurable 
aid  in  achieving  strategic  success.  Clarity  of  purpose,  unity  of  effort  and  effective  strategic 
responses  are  achievable  within  the  context  of  these  proposed  reforms. 
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